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what is Prussian; between the traditional spirit of the nation, some- 
what obscured, perhaps, yet by no means extinct, and the modern 
spirit of force-worship. Mr. Villard draws the distinction afresh. 
There is on the one hand the Germany of the Junker and their allies, 
of the reactionaries and militarists, and on the other there is "the 
Germany of great souls, with its thinkers, its teachers, its civic admin- 
istrators, its poets, its glorious musicians, its philosophers, and its 
idealists." Out of the two has been wrought the present conception 
of German Kultur. That the two elements of this conception bear to 
each Other no necessary relation, that they are actually in the last 
analysis incompatible, would seem plain enough from an American 
point of view. Mr. Villard suggests that the welding of the two may be 
merely temporary, and perhaps he is right; yet it is difficult even for 
the American born to derive much encouragement from the thought. 
It is still harder to follow the author, with a faith in the abstract 
ethical appeal equal to his own, in his exhortations to German-Amer- 
icans. "However difficult it may be," he writes, "the German- 
American must think out for himself what is going to be best for 
Germany in the long run, and ask whether victory by force of arms 
would not injure the ideal he holds for the Fatherland far more than 
would a chastening defeat." This is doubtless good ethics and sound 
philosophy, yet it is in passages such as this that the appeal of Mr. 
Villard's book appears least effective. Loyalty to their adopted coun- 
try it seems reasonable to expect from German-Americans, but that 
they should look forward with complacence to a chastening defeat 
for the Fatherland — that is much to require of weak human nature. 
Indeed, such utterances may even be a little depressing, inevitably 
reminding us as they do of the tragic difference that may lie between 
the ethics of patriotism and the ethics of a broader humanity. 

Mr. Villard does, however, clearly define the prevailing American 
attitude — and that is much. Stripping away all misunderstandings and 
exaggerations, he makes plain the real, the fundamental, objections 
of Americans to Germany's course, as well as the reasons for the failure 
in this country of the assiduously circulated German self-justifications. 
The book is high-minded; it is truthful; it is worthy of America. 
So justly, and in the main so tactfully, has the author expressed his 
message, that his treatise may well stand before the world as per- 
haps the clearest and most succinct expression of the American atti- 
tude. And yet through its very candor, its very optimism, this able 
little work brings home to us the difficulty of saying anything helpful 
or reassuring about the great conflict of nations. 



A Russian Comedy of Errors. By George Kbnnan. New 
York: The Century Company, 1915. 

Some of the tales which George Kennan has told in A Russian 
Comedy of Errors are evidently, faithful records of true occurrences; 
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in others it is hard to l ell how large a part has been played by the 
artistic imagination, though there would seem to be a basis of fact 
in every one. But the truest have plots that it would tax the mind 
of a Kipling to improve upon, and all are told with a refreshing un- 
artificiality. The unfailing appeal of convincing strangeness is in 
these tales. "In originality of conception," writes the author, "the 
escape of Prince Krapotkin from the prison of the Nikolaievsk Mili- 
tary Hospital in St. Petersburg in 1876 is probably unparalleled 
in prison annals"; and the story justifies this frank introduction. 
Here is the tale of an exploit almost too wild for melodrama, yet so 
told as to hold the interest by a legitimate appeal. Indeed, it would 
seem that in dealing with such materials as those which Mr. Kennan 
has richly at his disposal, the artist's problem is rather to hold in 
check a naturally melodramatic tendency in the truth itself than to 
make truth interesting by imagined excitements. In this task Mr. 
Kennan succeeds admirably; the false note that may mar the effect 
of the truest taje as well as that of the most imaginative, destroying 
the illusion of -reality which isas necessary to the former as to the 
latter, he never strikes. 

The story of how Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich entered 
the Russian Empire on a single passport, after unintentionally de- 
ceiving the frontier police by a mode of procedure which probably 
would not have succeeded if their lives had been at stake, and of 
Mr. Aldrich's subsequent bout with the authorities, is told for just 
what it is worth as unusual and entertaining anecdote. But there are 
in Mr. Kennan's book true stories of a sterner and deeper interest. 
The life-story of the exiled poet, Felix Vadimovitch Volkhovsky, is at 
once a narrative of strange vicissitudes and an impressive study of that 
type of character which sustains heart-shaking calamities and soul- 
destroying discouragements with an almost incredible fortitude and 
cheerfulness. The tale is a lesson for pessimists. More purely fic- 
tional in form is "The World of a Single Cell," though there is reality 
enough in the account it gives of a prisoner's life in the fortress of 
Petropavlovsk and of the methods by which those who are placed 
in solitary confinement manage to communicate with one another. 
The note of comedy which justifies the title of the volume is found in 
the tale of an American traveling-man named Gordon, who went to 
Russia to sell something that looked like a bomb, but wasn't, and was 
rounded up by the police along with a large number of Jews all named 
Gord6n, who were suspected of nobody knew exactly what. It is found, 
too, in many incidents having to do with the workings of that pleasant 
artifice of the Russian police which is called "the mouse-trap." And 
in the story called "A Sacrilegious Fox-Hunt" — a story of one of those 
incredible things that seem really to happen in Russia and nowhere 
else — there is a quality, not of comedy, but of grim amusement, that 
it would be hard to match in a tale from any other land. "Napole- 
onder" is a Russian folk-lore version of the career of Napoleon, 
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almost shockingly crude in conception, characterized by a naive grue- 
someness, and at the same time curiously affecting. In "The Zheltuga 
Republic" the author relates in detail the story of how adventurers 
predominatingly Russian, drawn to a remote part of Manchuria by 
the discovery of gold, banded together to secure law and order and 
proved their capacity for self-government. 

Few writers of short stories have at their command material 
of so much intrinsic interest as has Mr. Kennan, and few have used 
more discreetly and effectively than he those exceptional facts which 
tax the story-teller's power no less because they happen to be true. 



How to See a Play. By Richard Burton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1915. 

"This book," writes Dr. Burton in his preface, "is aimed squarely 
at the theater-goer"; and the clear, common-sense treatment of the 
subject which this declaration promises is found in the treatise that 
follows. The book, one feels, is written in a spirit that is happily more 
common among men of talent and learning than it used to be — the 
spirit which recognizes that there is more than one kind of culture; that 
culture may add in a multitude of ways to the every-day enjoyment 
of life; that a little culture, far from being a dangerous thing, is, if 
it be sound, a highly profitable thing. Thus, in treating of plays from 
the point of view of the ordinary spectator, Dr. Burton writes with 
evident zest, feeling, no doubt, that his task is not only interesting 
as the expression of a personal taste, but in a high degree useful. Con- 
stantly, without undue insistence, he impresses upon his readers the 
immediate value of what he tells them, and the ease and naturalness 
with which such knowledge as he gives may be made to fit into life. 
Moreover, he appeals to the intellectual conscience by pointing out 
that without appreciative, even fastidious audiences, we can never 
have good plays. A good book, it is true, even though it be not a 
popular book, may find its proper readers here, there, and everywhere, 
and so survive; but a play, if not immediately successful with casually 
assembled audiences, commonly perishes. It has little opportunity 
to find the auditors that are fit though few. There is all the more 
reason, therefore, that the many should be moderately fit. 

To begin with, the author discusses the play as a form of story- 
telling, its peculiar limitations and opportunities. Sensitive as is the 
average auditor to dramatic effect, quickly as he perceives the lack 
of it when that lack is not concealed from him by some meretricious 
device, nothing is more common than ignorance of the laws and char- 
acteristics of dramatic art. This is seen most clearly perhaps in the 
crude attempts of amateur playwrights, who show a temerity even 
greater than that of amateur novelists. It is, in fact, as difficult a feat, 
in the structural point of view, to put a play together as to put a 
watch together. Happily, however, an understanding of the process 



